myself into this.
One night we all went to the men's canteen, where beer was flowing- fairly freely, and the parachutists were roaring out some of their choruses. Their favourite, which ran to the tune of "John Brown's Body", went:
Glory, glory, what a helluva way to die, 'Cause we ain't going to die no more.
Then there was another to the melody of " Red River Valley," which went something like this:
Come and stand by my side in the Whitley,
Do not hasten to bid me adieu, But remember the poor parachutist
And the job he is going to do.
When the red light goes on we are ready For the sergeant to shout Number One,
Then we all huddle up close together And we all tumble out one by one.
If you keep both your feet close together And remember the sergeant's advice,
Then whatever the wind and the weather You'll hit mother earth very nice.
So, come, stand by your glasses so ready, Here's a toast to the men of the sky;
Let us drink to the men dead already And here's to the next one to die.
Not brilliant poetry. In fact, positively feeble in places, but they sang it with gusto and feeling that fully compensated for deficiencies. All the same, I did not like the constant emphasis on imminent death. As the evening would be together, but not in the " Phantom " glider. We were to go with one of the divisional headquarters defence platoons. Another captain, whose name I forget, was introduced as the commanding officer of the platoon to which we were assigned. He was a charming, friendly man who had fought with the same division in Normandy, and I will call him Brown. He also made it politely clear—and I sympathise with him fully—that he disliked having a non-combatant in his glider. As a mattei of fact, he had two, for the senior chaplain to the Sixth Airborne Division, the Rev. A. P. Cameron, was alsc assigned to his glider.
